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MANUEL AZANA 


by C. Rivas Cherif 


Three years ago, when Mr. Claude G. Bowers was 
still United States Ambassador in Santiago, Chile, 
he wrote to me, in reply to a letter of mine from 
Puerto Rico: “I am completing the memoirs of my 
assignment in Spain. Azaiia is the protagonist.”” Now 
retired and in New York, Mr. Bowers has published 
My Mission to Spain. I wrote him expressing my 
gratitude and appreciation as a Spaniard, and in a 
further letter he corroborated the result of his true 
testimony in these words: “I find no one here who 
is not ashamed of our policy toward Spain during 
the war.” 

Mr. Bowers, at least, has been able to unburden 
his conscience as a dutiful American. I, however, have 
not as yet had the satisfaction of seeing published— 
especially regarding Azaiia—the truth that I feel con- 
strained to reveal. “You will have time to speak,” he 
enjoined me during a critical period when I was 
Spanish consul in Geneva and, as such, Secretary of 
the Spanish Delegation to the League of Nations. At 
the end of seventeen years I am unable, without the 
services of an editor, to divulge all the truth that I 
know. Azafia likewise remains silent. Despite his final 
permission, his Memorias politic: y de guerra are still 
unpublished, through no fault of mine. This is owed 
not so much to the discreet prudence of his widow, 
as to the contemptuous falsehood, callous cupidity, 
and rancor of others, in short to the unmitigated envy 
I so frequently saw him discern in an enemy. 


CIPRIANO RIVAS CHERIF has had a rich and 
varied career. He took a degree in law, but then his 
artistic talents prevailed and he became the director 
of the Teatro Espanol de Madrid. His writings 
brought him acclaim as well, and in 1931 he was 
awarded the National Prize for Literature. During 
the Republic he was named Consul General in Ge- 
neva. After the Civil War he took refuge in France, 
only to be abducted and returned to Spain, where he 
was sentenced to death by a military tribune. Thanks 
to foreign intervention this sentence was commuted, 
and finally, in 1947, he was released after passing 
seven years in prison. He has lived in Mexico ever 
since. There is no one more qualified to speak about 
Azana, his life-long friend and brother-in-law. 
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Manuel Azana 
(Portrait by Lopez Mezquita) 


Consequently, I am happy to acknowledge my 
great debt of gratitude to Victoria Kent, the first per- 
son to ask me, eight years following my release from 
the prisons of Spain,—where from day to day I was 
able to transcribe my Retrato de un desconocido—for 
this summary account of a story alive with so many 
deaths, over which Azafia presides forever in peace. 
It is only to tell this story that I am still alive, freed 
from Franco’s justice. One justice which I would 
not evade, and which I would have done me, is 
the recognition of the debt of friendship I owe this 
great man, who was my brother. 

I first met him in the Ateneo in Madrid late in 
the summer of 1914, upon returning from the Uni- 
versity of Bologna where I had taken my doctorate. 
Evoking that first recollection, I recall the figure of 
a man already portly and, more than stout, marked 
by a beatifically jolly expression, enhanced by a 
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mariner’s beard that, through the effect of rounding 
his countenance, proportioned it to the still erect, 
robust head, set so assuredly on a pair of sturdy 
shoulders. Of fair complexion and blond hair, that 
of his bristly and abundant mustache was of a more 
reddish cast, the erect points of which were trimmed 
in an already outmoded fashion. His legs crossed, 
he was reposing musingly in a large easy chair, per- 
haps smoking a cigarette, from which he would shake 
the ash with a nervous repetition contrasting sharply 
with his tranquil repose amid the rising smoke. He 
was probably wearing a brown or gray suit, whose 
wrinkled condition did little credit to the fine qual- 
ity of the cloth, or to the impeccable cut of the 
English tailor of whom he had long been a client. 
- But this was not apparent at first sight. When, some- 
time after, he shaved off his mustache for good, his 
half-melancholy, half-disdainful expression, heigh- 
tened by his nearsightedness, became more _pro- 
nounced, later to be tinged with an air of gravity 
from his prematurely gray hair. Saddened by time 
and experience, that expression constitutes the most 
valuable quality of the portrait done of him while 
President by Lopez Mezquita, his chest emblazoned 
with sash and the insignia of the Republic. A replica 
of this work is to be seen in the Museum of the His- 
panic Society of America in New York, although it 
does not come up to the faultless original which 
Azafia’s widow has in Mexico. 

A lecture that he delivered in the Ateneo on AI- 
cala de Henares, the birthplace of both Azafia and 
Cervantes, gave me the opportunity, emboldened by 
his incipient friendliness toward me, to ask him if I 
might not read some of his writings. At first he would 
not admit that he was a writer. Following my per- 
sistent entreaties, however, he finally gave me, un- 
rolling a bundle of papers, the yellowed sheets of an 
unfinished novel worthy of the pen of Galddés. Two 
friends, whose opinion in such matters he certainly 
valued more than I, had advised him to devote him- 
self to some activity other than writing. From that 
moment I urged him even more to write. Years later, 
in return, he dedicated to me his novel Jardin de los 
frailes, which many consider an autobiographical ac- 
count of his adolescent years in the Augustinian Col- 
lege of Maria Cristina in the Escorial. 

From our first trip together to Alcala, with the 
vivid account of his childhood recalled stone by stone 
and rtree by tree—a love for trees and stones is basic 
in Azafia’s sentiment—there dates that lifelong mu- 
tual confidence that held us together. With his death 
I was bereft of that ineffable emotion, that joy in 
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friendship that constitutes the very meaning of life, 
even more than love itself. 

Completing his pre-university education at an early 
age, with a law degree at eighteen, more genuinely 
a member of the Generation of ’98 than many others, 
though his activities and interests greatly exceeded the 
limitations implicit in such a literary designation, he 
went on to receive his doctorate at the Universidad 
Central in Madrid. Here he attended the classes of 
Don Francisco Giner de los Rios, but at the same 
time he stood aloof from the discipline of the In- 
stitucion Libre de Ensefianza. 

A few years of carefree, elegant indolence in the 
capital, having given up the practice of law shortly 
after being admitted to the law firm of the famous 
Diaz-Cobefnia, rich as he was from the income of his 
estate in Alcala; a few love affairs and youthful 
escapades, his gay idleness tempered the while by 
the cultivation of a coterie of friends as completely 
devoted to levity as he, and by the most varied and 
disorganized reading; from time to time the rare va- 
cation in Alcala, where he alternated the pleasure of 
small-game hunting with talking to his old friend 
Diaz Vicario, whose affection he always retained, 
and whose companionship helped dispel the tedium 
of the evenings during his ruinous period as a farmer 
on the family estate—such was his early youth. 

His family’s sudden financial ruin brought him to 
his senses. Resolved to stand on his own feet, he won 
appointment, through a difficult competitive examin- 
ation, to a position in the Registry Office of the 
Ministry then designated as ‘“‘of Grace and Justice.” 

In 1911 he went to Paris on a grant from the re- 
cently established Council of Foreign Fellowships. 
There he spent a year which was to have a lasting 
effect on his spirit, naturally disposed toward the 
captivation of France. He returned to Madrid, to 
his Ministry, and to his Ateneo, where he might 
well have vegetated in skeptical contemplation of the 
life about him, and in the modest enjoyment of a 
quiet self-esteem, had fate not decreed our meeting 
and, therefrom, my solicitude about his reluctance to 
undertake more ambitious projects. I refer to liter- 
ary ones; I was born with a congenital mistrust of 
politics. 

Azana’s talents as a debater were revealed during 
the First World War. with his pro-Allied campaign 
in the Ateneo against the Central Powers; likewise 
his gifts as a political writer, in two transcribed 
speeches: Los motivos de la germanofilia and Reims 
y Verdun. Other of his speeches were later to furnish 
the material for the first of a projected two-volume 
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work entitled Estudios de politica francesa contem- 
pordnea: la politica militar. 

With the War more than half over, Don Rafael 
Altamira asked him to recommend a young man who 
would travel through Spain, making advance lecture 
arrangements in literary clubs and social centers for 
a North American professor, later coming to dissemin- 
ate pro-Allied propaganda. Azafia gave him my name 
and offered to accompany me along the whole north- 
ern coast from Vigo to Santander, with a first stop 
in Leén that impressed us unforgettably. I began to 
realize then to what an extent the temperament of 
that man, lacking in all exterior signs of an extra- 
ordinary personality, vibrated with the utmost sensi- 
tivity to the living history of the memorial stones of 
Spain: to the walls of Avila and the aqueduct of 
Segovia, to the Leonese crypt of San Isidro, to Com- 
postela, to Oviedo, to Santillana del Mar, to Onate, 
to Aranzazu and Azpeitia and Azcoitia, and to the 
massive bulk of Loyola—against a natural back- 
ground, which he preferred be a plain with trees, 
such as he had seen especially in Lombardy, on his 
way to the Italian front at Caporetto—or one of 
mountains and valleys and estuaries to the sea that 
pounds on the Torre de Hercules, or of the snow- 
covered Picos de Europa, or of moor with oaks and 
castles, and alone in the center of the Peninsula the 
Escorial monastery, for Azafia the consummate, mon- 
umental symbol of all the ruins proclaiming the con- 
stant failure of all Spain’s undertakings. 

A first bid for public office in the province of 
Toledo, running as a reform candidate with the ac- 
tive support of the district’s socialist organizations— 
against a backdrop of the very recent Russian Revo- 
lution, and the first tottering of the Spanish mon- 
archy, coincident with the opposition of the sup- 
posedly liberal military juntas to the military hier- 
archy, and the general strike of 1917—inclined him 
toward a career in politics. However, a second unsuc- 
cessful candidacy convinced him of the futility of all 
further campaigning efforts, until such time as there 
could be effected a constitutional change in the boss 
system of elections; until a new order of things could 
be established on democratic principles, these already 
mature in the popular mind but inadequately exer- 
cised. This second experience would enable him la- 
ter, in the Constituent Assembly of the Republic, to 
sponsor the new electoral law which, replacing the 
“rotten boroughs” with large districts, impedes and 
even nullifies the buying and selling of votes and the 
influence of the local political boss. 

A Madrid newspaper names him its representative 
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at the inauguration of the University of Strasbourg, 
restored to France at the end of the conflict, and 
Azaiia attends these festivities with other distinguished 
Spanish guests during a tour of the Franco-British 
front. ‘“War is a sad business,’ he wrote me at that 
time, after discoursing eloquently and confidently 
about the triumph of free Europe over the forces 
of reaction. 

He took me with him to Metz, Strasbourg, and 
Colmar and we spent the fall and winter of 1919- 
1920 in Paris. From then until the proclamation of 
the Second Spanish Republic my friend matured into 
a writer; this happy result of my having overcome 
his former self-disparagement, compensated me amply 
for an inconsistancy that distracted me from my own 
first desire to write. 

Upon our return to Madrid we founded La Pluma, 
a journal subsidized by our friend Améds Salvador 
with his deputy’s salary of five hundred pesetas— 
enough to supply our paper. With the gracious col- 
laboration of Unamuno, Valle-Inclan, Juan Ramén 
Jiménez, Diez-Canedo, Alfonso Reyes, Ramén Gé- 
mez de la Serna, and the young writers Pedro Sa- 
linas, Jorge Guillén and Federico Garcia Lorca, Aza- 
na and I edited the review. Therein the first install- 
ments of Jardin de los frailes were published, as well 
as those articles signed with the Cervantian pseu- 
donym “Cardenio” or the Madrilenian pen name 
‘The Court Stroller,” that later comprised the volume 
Plumas y palabras; likewise El secreto de Valle-In- 
clan, in the whole number dedicated to that writer, 
this work also forming a part of La invencién del 
Quijote y, otros ensayos. And what a wealth of in- 
nocuous jokes and literary humor appeared there as 
well! These were more often attributed to me than 
to Azafia, persumably on the basis of my greater 
physical affinity for a certain witty levity, appar- 
ently incompatible with the dignity of avoirdupois— 
a presumption that is rarely ever accurate, and much 
less in our own case. During that time he took de- 
light in repeating, with nostalgic recollection of his 
student days: “How happy I was when I dealt only 
with professors and prostitutes.” I never heard him 
recant regarding that old, pleasurable state, even 
when surrounded by generals, ambassadors and min- 
isters like himself. 

Amos Salvador had been asked to collaborate on 
the review Espana, and he proposed that we decide 
whether to continue with La Pluma or to join him 


in the new venture. Although Espana was not a long- 


established paper, it was older than ours, and of 


‘course attracted a larger number of readers because 
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of its essentially political, rather than exclusively li- 
terary, complexion. We elected to cast our lot with 
Espana, although both Azafa and I felt that we 
were sacrificing the greater pleasure. In December 
of 1923, coincident with a protest over the bombing 
of Corfu by Mussolini’s armada, we felt the heavy 
hand of Primo de Rivera’s censorship, and Espana 
suspended publication. 

Our intimate collaboration also suffered an eclipse, 
although not our friendship. Enrique Marti Jara, a 


young member of the Ateneo, an admirer of Azafia 


and a landowner in Toledo, where he had contributed 
to his two political campaigns, introduced him to Don 


José Jiral. In the latter’s pharmacy on Atocha street: 


were held the first meetings of the political group 
known as “Republican Action.” This was a new 
party, completely separate from the “traditional par- 
ties,’ and notably removed from the Radical Party 
headed by Lerroux. It was not the best organized, 
and was of least popular appeal, since membership 
therein implied at least a modicum of administrative 
morality, and a certain elemental dignity of conduct. 

I was not personally tempted by the venture, which 
also I had not been invited to join. But I urged my 
friend on to it, so that he would not be limited to 
his sedentary calling as a writer, so alien both to the 
literary coteries of the self-styled élite and to the 
rough-and-tumble journalism of the time; and fur- 
thermore because he was not cut out to sacrifice his 
independence in the almost impossible struggles with 
the editors of fiction. I knew, moreover, that in the 
political arena he was going to have an opportunity 
to exercise his talents as an orator, an activity of 
which he had become extremely fond; but at the 
“ame time I also knew that, however much he might 
be overcome by enthusiasm for his new role as a 
conspirator, he would never be able to relinquish his 
self-contemp!ation in the mirror of the literary work 
already written or planned. 

During the following years there appeared his Vida 
de don Juan Valera, awarded the National Prize in 
Literature, and of which there were published in 
small volumes only the chapter entitled “La novela 
de Pepita Jiménez” and that of “Valera en Italia’, 
as we'l as the biography preceding the critical edition 
of Pepita in the Clasicos Castellanos; his delightful 
translation of The Bible in Spain by the English mis- 
sionary George Borrow, the literary equal of the 
original, if indeed it does not surpass it; the transla- 
tion of The Bal! and the Cross by Chesterton and, es- 
pecially, the play La Corona, to which on publication 
he appended the charming Entremés del sereno, con- 
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ceived in the finest Spanish classical tradition, tem- 
pered with the Gallic wit of Courtelin. The appear- 
ance of La Corona on the bookdealers’ shelves two 
years before its premiére, when Azafia was President 
of the Republican Provisional Government, evoked 
uncommon praise from the most exacting dramatic 
critics. Diez-Canedo, Antonio Espina, Melchor Fer- 
nandez Almagro, and the columnist of ABC outdid 
one another in the singular warmth of their reviews. 

La Corona, despite its dramatic form—a work, in 
my opinion, cast in the pattern of Schiller rather than 
in that of Shakespeare and Calder6n—comes nearer 
to being a biography of Azafia than the novel Jardin 
de los frailes, even though the first person form of 
the latter may deceive the critic into considering it 
a more personal work than the play. I am not sug- 
gesting with this that the author is depicting and re- 
vealing himself in any specific personage. But in each 
of them, that impart the breath of life to the play, 
Azafia’s own spirit moves; it is distributed in all of 
the characters who give body to the work through 
the variety of their conflicting passions. It was not 
by chance that La Corona, a drama of love and not 
essentially a work of political implications, a kind of 
pleasant respite in the conspiracy with which he was 
involved, is dedicated, with easily decipherable in- 
itials, to my sister Dolores, whom Azafia married in 
1929. This union involved a marked disadvantage in 


_ages—for her that is, since she was denied the hap- 


piness of living in his company more than the eleven 
years that passed in constant disappointment and 
political vicissitude, until the death of the last great 
Castilian. And how many times I have laughed with 
him over the archaic saying he parodied, along with 
other inventions of his wit: This is Castile, the maker 
and breaker of men. 

The Revolutionary Committee, with the excep- 
tion of Lerroux and Azafia, having been imprisoned 
after the first rash venture of the Republic in De- 
cember of 1930, the latter succeeded for eight months 
in eluding police persecution, until he finally secluded 
himself, undetected, in his own home. When on Tues- 
day, April 24, 1931, I went in company with our 
Mexican friend Martin Luis Guzman, an expert com- 
panion in such matters, to tell him that the Republi- 
can flag had been unfurled over the Post Office, he 
complained to me, pale and smiling: ‘‘Another month 
and I would have finished the novel.” He was work- 
ing on Fresdeval, the first inspiration for which dated 
from our visit, five years before, to the ruins of the 
monastery near Burgos, a trip Amds Salvador had 
by chance urged us, with great vehemence, to make. 
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Although the novel was interrupted, as I have indi- 
cated, Azafia returned to it whenever chance allowed 
him a pause in the political career to which he de- 
voted himself with the same passion as to any con- 
ceivable work of art. 

Nevertheless, whoever imagines that Azafia ap- 
proached the role of governor of his country in the 
spirit of the aesthete, is gravely mistaken. For him 
the exercise of power was not the elemental satisfac- 
tion of the desire to lead, the acquisition of a sinecure 
obviating the necessity of earning his daily bread, or 
simply the accumulation of material for his literary 
biography. Devoted to a set of principles, if not of 
his invention, at least selected from the experiences 
of others and corrected and modified in the light of 
his own, he felt an intimate bond with each and 
every one of the electors who supported him. He 
strove, with the naturalness of a person who had not 
had recourse to improvisation in anything he had 
learned during the past twenty years, to give articu- 
late expression to the common thought of the people 
who flocked to him with stentorian voice and decid- 
ing vote. 

Needless to say he was not what is known as an 
“idealist.” Much less was he a “realist,” in the sense 
that this term was understood by the old political op- 
portunists. His public and private qualities converged 
into one that had fallen into general disfavor, by 
virtue of a degenerate admiration for the knave and 
self-seeker: “probity.” He would have called it simply 
“manliness.” Not prone to judge persons and things 
on the strength of hearsay, he preferred to see for 
himself, “so that no one would have to tell him,” 
and judged the dutiful individual by his deeds. He 
came to know a writer through his works, and not by 
way of novelized biographies, which he regarded 
much less highly than straight biography or novel. 
Whatever anyone wants to know about Manuel Aza- 
na, he himself has written. As far as the facts of his 
political life are concerned, these are to be found in 
the speeches collected in Una politica, En el poder 
y en la oposicién, and Discursos en campo abierto; 
also autobiographically in the account entitled Mi re- 
belion en Barcelona following the revolutionary events 
of 1934, for which he was annoyingly imprisoned on 
a gunboat, with a clear presentiment of the tremen- 
dous repercussions that were to engulf the Republi- 
can régime. “The Republic is finished,” was the con- 
fidential expression with which he unburdened him- 
self alone with me, a statement that to anyone else 
might well have seemed a manifestation of wounded 
self-esteem at having seen himself driven from the 
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government in 1933. The Republic was coming to 
an end almost stillborn, because everyone was so in- 
tent upon feathering his own nest that no one had 
the necessary patience for the period of trial clearly 
foreseen as necessary in each stage of the develop- 
ment of the new institutions, that of the Parliament 
above all; there was no confidence in the ministers, 
at the mercy of majority vctes in the Chamber; none 
in the very presidency of the Republic itself where, 
despite the mutual animadversion between Azajia and 
Alcala Zamora, he thought it only elemental pru- 
dence to keep the latter in power for the six years 
decreed for each term of office. 

It seemed to him, and indeed it was essential to 
the life of the régime, for the Constituent Assembly 
to continue until the Republic was really buttressed 
by fundamental laws, as well as by complementary 
ones, chief among these the agrarian law, proclaimed 
only on paper and lacking any real force. He in- 
sisted above all on consistency in procedures. “There 
can be no freedom to destroy freedom,” he said, re- 
sisting the picayune deliberations of a judiciary in 
conflict with the “Law in Defense of the Republic,” 
whose function it was, in this turbulent political 
stream, to meet the attack now on one flank, now 
on another: from the extreme militarist, clerical right 
of the bosses, or from the extreme anarchical left. He 
nevertheless became resigned to sacrifice to certain exi- 
gencies of the moment the postulates of his own 
reason, the presentiments of his prudent judgment 
and yielded, even against his own inclinations, to 
the weight of public opinion; this, victorious in the 
elections of February, 1936, with the Popular Front, 
swept him into the presidency of the Republic. It 
had been easy for me to predict this outcome, the 
very thought of which filled Azafia with the greatest 
consternation. When he accepted the presidency, 
principally at the urging of Indalecio Prieto and his 
socialist group, he logically supposed that he could 
at least count on the latter’s direct collaboration in 
the chairmanship of the Council of Ministers. In 
this way the policy he had been supporting from the 
time of the Provisional Government would be con- 
tinued. Such was not the case. Neither did he have 
time, in the face of the constant attacks on the gov- 
ernment, and its misguided defense by the ministers 
themselves, through the use of pure vociferous dema- 
goguery, to give proper attention to the politics of 
his régime. Had the Right and the Left given a 


minimum of assent to the procedure of parliamentary 


_ jockeying, and had the Assembly provided the neces- 
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by Salvador de Madariaga 


Thanks to . . . no matter to whom, I have had 
an opportunity to become acquainted with the text 
of the pastoral letter, dated September 19, 1953, in 
which the Rt. Rev. Bishop of the Canary Islands, 
Don Antonio de Pildain y Zapiain, attacks Don 
Miguel de Unamuno. This text came to hand in 
the form of a rose-colored pamphlet under the fol- 
lowing title: Don Miguel de Unamuno, Heretic of 
Heretics and Master of Heresies. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop is scandalized because, in con- 
nection with the seventh centenary of the University 
of Salamanca, Unamuno was honored with the dedi- 
cation of a House bearing his name. To justify his 
indignation and astonishment, he recalls the great 
figures who, over the years, have passed through that 
University, and goes on to note that Unamuno is 
“the man whose ideology constitutes the most an- 
tithetical antithesis imaginable with that of the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca.” Let it be noted for the record 
that this last sentence is the Rt. Rev. Bishop’s and 
not mine. He must shoulder the full responsibility for 
such Gerundio de Campazas rhetoric. I would never 
have been so bold as to write that business of “the 
most antithetical antithesis with,’ etc; but after all 
I am not a bishop, nor would Providence ever coun- 
tenance my being one, although it does countenance 
other things that we do not understand too fully, 
and about which so much could be said. . . . 

It is a question then of determining whether Don 
Miguel’s ideology is indeed an antithetical antithesis 
with that of the University of Salamanca as the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop alleges; or whether, without ceasing to 
be an antithesis, it is much less antithetical than it 
would appear. Among the luminaries of Salamancan 
thought recalled by the Rt. Rev. Bishop, we find 
the name of Fray Luis de Leon. But in all the annals 
of literature from his time until our day, there is 
no one who more directly recalls this great Spanish 
poet and mystic than Don Miguel de Unamuno him- 
self: the Spanish writer who, after Fray Luis, best 
and in most generous measure displayed a real feel- 
ing for the landscape of Salamanca. And if being ac- 
cused of heresy by the Rt. Rev. Bishop redounds to 
Don Miguel’s greater fame, let it be remembered that 
Fray Luis de Leén during his lifetime was similarly 
accused by his envious colleague Castro, and other 
contemporary coreligionists of the Bishop. Moreover, 
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he was compelled to spend some five years in the 
prisons of the Inquisition because of his horrendous 
heresies, that consisted of commenting the Vulgate 
with his singular erudition, intelligence and insight. 
So that, as far as Fray Luis is concerned, the an- 
tithesis is not as antithetical as the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
of the Canary Islands insists. 

Further among the Salamancan luminaries the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop mentions St. John of the Cross. But 
this saint, mystic and poet, indeed Spain’s most sub- 
lime poet and Europe’s most profound mystic, one 
of Heaven’s purest Saints, was barbarously cudgeled 
by the Calced Carmelites, infuriated by the austere 
reforming zeal of their brother in religion, a Dis- 
calced Carmelite eager to implant in his order, cor- 
rupted by its period, the reforms of Saint Teresa. 
So when the Rt. Rev. Bishop in turn cudgels Don 
Miguel de Unamuno with his most uncharitable pas- 
toral, he unwittingly places our poet so near to the 
cudgeled poet of the sixteenth century that the an- 
tithesis between the two becomes only slightly an- 
tithetical. 

The same could be said of almost all the other 
illustrious names that the Rt. Rev. Bishop mentions 
in his pastoral. This unhappy document is supported 
by a number of errors that it is important to dispel. 
The first of these consists in assuming that the Catho- 
lic faith is so feeble that the reading of a book by 
Unamuno or Ortega y Gasset is enough to cause its 
collapse. For after all, if the Catholic faith is strong 
and its dogmas as irrefutable as the Church affirms, 
it need fear nothing from intellectual squalls. There 
are vigorous Catholic churches in all the free coun- 
tries of the world, where it never occurs to anyone 
even to imagine that the Catholic religion is not 
capable of defending its position against other re- 
ligions and philosophies, in an atmosphere of com- 
plete freedom and interchange of ideas. In the United 
States, where there is complete freedom of thought, 
the number of Catholics increases from year to year; 
in Spain, where the Church exercises a monopoly on 
thought, their number is diminishing. 

The second error of this pastoral consists in not real- 
izing that Unamuno, by virtue of his profoundly re- 
ligious spirit, held many people to the Catholic faith 
who, without him, would have been lost to rational- 


(Continued on p. 10) 
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NORTH 


by Emmanuel Robles 


The tragic Civil War 
in Spain brought about 
a deep rift in the pub- 
lic opinion of North 
Africa, but since, with 
rare exceptions, the en- 
tire press in that area is 
inclined to be reaction- 
ary, it is understandable 
that the majority of the 
people should have fa- 
vored the Franco regime. 
Efforts initiated by 
Spain’s Republican Government to spread the truth 
were quickly smothered. In the larger cities like Oran 
and Algiers the trade unions and the political and 
cultural organizations did what they could to coun- 
teract the calumnies aimed at those who resisted 
fascist aggression, but only a minority of laborers 
and university men responded to this movement. It 
goes without saying that the authorities showed their 
active sympathy for the rebels from the very first 
day of the military revolt; the refugees, qualified en 
masse as “red assassins,” were only too well aware 
of this. 

Today, however, the point of view about Spain 
has completely changed. Many factors have contrib- 
uted to this change. In the first place, many of the 
North African tourists who pass through Spain on 
their way to France every summer bring back very 
disagreeable impressions from the peninsula. Not 
only do they witness with their own eyes the terrible 
physical and moral suffering of the Spanish people, 
but they also become aware of the widespread cor- 
ruption which reigns on every level of the regime. 
As many of these North Africans speak Spanish, they 
are able to talk to the natives of Spain and thus to 
become informed about the real conditions of life 
there. 

One professor, for instance, told me that during 
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a conversation with a student in a small town in the 
south, he learned that the student’s entire class had 
only one single copy of a textbook, and that book, as 
the professor saw for himself, was a dismally mediocre 
example. Another traveler, a landowner from the 
region of Sidi Bel Abbés, made a stop at a farm in 
the south of Spain. He came home shocked by what 
he had seen of the true face of hunger and abandon. 


The irritation provoked by Franco’s periodic claims 
to eastern Morocco and Oran is another important 
factor in bringing about this change of attitude. It is 
indisputable that the generations of North Africans 
of Spanish descent, without denying their origins in 
any way, today consider themselves as French, and 
their assimilation becomes more profound all the 
time. These people feel a deep scorn for the crude 
Franco-ist propaganda which assumes them to be ex- 
ploited and miserable, eager to escape the “tutelage 
of France.” 


A third aspect which has very much affected the 
feelings of the population in this respect has been 
the exemplary conduct of the refugees, who have 
succeeded in gaining both respect and understanding 
within a few years. It is true, of course, that dissen- 
sions exist among them just as in all political emigra- 
tions, but these differences do not rise to the surface. 
The Spanish refugees have been obliged to overcome 
an unfavorable prejudice, and this was no easy job. 
The unfortunate ones who fled from Almeria, from 
Valencia, or from wherever they were able to board 
a ship or a freighter such as the Stanbrook or the 
Campillo, were immediately interned upon their ar- 
rival in concentration camps. The sailors of the loyal 
fleet which anchored at Bizerte were likewise in- 
terned. Some skilled laborers were given their liberty 
after they had been applied for by employers who 
could utilize their services. The intellectuals were in- 
terned in the camp at Cherchell. The others were 
thrown behind barbed wires in the camps of Morand 
and Suzini, near Boghar. A year later they were 
joined by those of their comrades who had been 
in exile in France, but they were denounced as dan- 
gerous and were then subjected to reprisals in the 
camp at Djelfa. 


Now there are no more camps for the conquered 
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of 1939. Many left for North and South America. 
The majority of those who settled in North Africa 
adapted themselves fairly easily; many are agricul- 
tural workers, masons, harness makers, etc. The spirit 
of Republican Spain has persisted among them, kept 
alive by political organizations and by the periodicals 
published by the emigration in France and Mexico. 
They created welfare funds for the aged and handi- 
capped. These funds also gave succor to Spanish 
workers who were among the victims of the recent 
earthquake in the d’Orleansville area. 

Ever since the end of World War II innumerable 
Spaniards have been leaving Spain to join the colony 
of refugees, especially in the regions around Oran 
and Algiers. Either they land properly equipped with 
passports for short visits, or else they arrive clan- 
destinely,.on small boats which specialize in this type 
of human contraband. In either case they are defin- 
itely accepted after a checkup of their characters, 
since, in view of the reluctance of the citizens of the 
home country to settle in North Africa, the French 
authorities favor a European population of Italian, 
Maltese or Spanish origin as a counterbalance to the 
enormous Arab-Berber population which is worked 
on by agitators. The recently arrived have no diffi- 
culty in finding work in agricultural enterprises or 
construction work, metallurgy, electric equipment 
companies, automobile industries, etc. 

A small group of intellectuals, who will sooner or 
later move on to South America, find means to keep 
the flame of authentic Spanish culture burning. They 
collaborate on a literary page in the daily Oran Re- 
publicaine and in various reviews edited in Algiers. 
For example, Oran Republicaine published a hom- 
age to Unamuno; the review Forge, a homage to Cer- 
vantes; in 1950 the review Soleil devoted a special 
number to the “Spanish Intellect in Exile,” and in 
1953 the review Simoun dedicated a special number 
to “L’Espagne Fidéle,” with contributions signed by 
Jean Cassou, Albert Camus, Juan Ramon Jiménez, 
Arturo Serrano Plaja, etc. 

Various theatrical companies have produced plays 
by Garcia Lorca such as Dona Rosita, La Zapatera 
Prodigiosa, and Don Cristobal. The Algiers radio sta- 
tion has broadcast a series of programs about the 
great contemporary Spanish poets such as Alberti, 
Jiménez, Pedro Salinas, Garcia Lorca, etc., and also 
about Spanish folk poetry. Many lectures have been 
givett on Cervantes, Unamuno, Garcia Lorca, Ma- 
chado, etc., and more recently on the modern Span- 
ish novel (Ramon Sender, Barea, Max Aub, Massip, 
Ayala). 
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It is moving to find in the majority of refugees the 
tenacious hope to return to the lost homeland, that 
homeland which overflows a bit into Africa, into 
places such as Bab el Oued, the old section of Al- 
giers. (And Oran is a city with a purely Spanish 
aspect. ) 

“The day will come,” say the young ones. But the 
elders know that Spain has been betrayed many times 


since 1936, and that, of all the ‘betrayals, that of — 


1945 was not the least monstrous. 


TWO GREAT HERETICS 


(Continued from p. 8) 
ism. At the risk of offending the Rt. Rev. Bishop, I 


am constrained to point out that the masses do not 
stop to ponder the dogmatic subtleties that so en- 
gross ecclesiastical dignitaries; rather, they are either 
sustained by a simple faith, or they lose their faith 
in toto and leave the Church. For the latter, the 
reading in Unamuno’s works of such poems as ‘““The 
Christ of Velazquez” or “The Cathedral of Bar- 
celona”’ acted as a tonic to their faith, and enabled 
them to continue in the fold. Let the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
of the Canary Islands be advised that the Spanish 
Church owes more of its faithful to Unamuno than 
to all the bishops of Spain. 

And let him not be disturbed because Unamuno’s 
House contains the books of German theologians that 
Don Miguel used to read. Does he actually believe 
that there will be many visitors who will hurl them- 
selves in breathless haste on the works of Herrmann, 
of Harnach or of Ritschel? What an optimist the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop is! And not only his Eminence, but 
also many others. Because although Unamuno’s 
House was dedicated, it is now closed. To visit it one 
must be accompanied by a beadle of the University; 
the latter will not budge if the visitor, or rather the 
aspirant, is alone; he moves only in the case of a 
group. And now, if you will, determine how many 
persons would have to meet to make it worth while 
for a beadle of the University of Salamanca to bestir 
himself. I am speaking out quite clearly so that the 
Rector of the University may hear me, for what I 
am saying is of vital concern to his present and fu- 
ture reputation; because it is inadmissible that an 
Unamuno House should have been established in 
Salamanca, to be kept closed contingent upon the 
whims of a sexton. The Rector should give this some 
thought, if not as an intellectual and guardian of 
the glories of Salamanca, at least as the beadle-in-chief 
of the University. 
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notes from Washington 





by Bart Allan 


More Millions for Franco 


The Agriculture Department, jointly with the For- 
eign Operations Administration, are engaged in send- 
ing surplus agricultural commodities to Spain under 
the terms of the Mutual Security Act. The bill which 
was before the Senate in the last days of the 1954 
session had earmarked $30 million for sending such 
materials to Spain. However Senator McCarran told 
the Senate that that amount was too low and would 
cause a great deal of dissatisfaction in Spain. At the 
last minute the amount was raised to $55 million. 

The way these commodity sales work is this: The 
commodities are sold “to friendly nations or organ- 
izations of friendly nations” at almost giveaway prices, 
for that nation’s currency, which in the case of Spain 
means Spanish pesetas. Thereafter “95 percent of 
the foreign currency generated thereunder shall be 
used to strengthen and improve the civilian economy 
of Spain, the balance to be available for use of the 
United States.” In other words, if the Spanish re- 
gime bids $100,000 for a certain commodity—in 
pesetas—it keeps $95,000 worth of pesetas to 
strengthen the economy as it sees fit, and converts 
$5,000 worth of pesetas for use in the airbase pro- 
gram. These pesetas are used for the payment of 
contractors and labor. The “gimmick” is, that in 
strengthening the Spanish economy there is nothing 
to keep the crowd around Franco from strengthening 
their purse strings. A little arithmetic will show that 
in a matter of $55 million, the Franco crowd gets 
a cut of $52,250,000 while a mere $2,750,000 goes 
toward the airbases program. Even at that, the 
Franco group turns up its nose at some American 
commodities, as recently happened when the FOA 
offered to send Spain $3 million worth of tobacco. 
This of course would have made a dent in the profit- 
able Spanish tobacco monopoly. 

The Agriculture Department has just announced 
that 42 million pounds of cottonseed oil have been 
made available to Spain under this program. Pre- 
sumably the oil will be used to stretch out the olive 


oil shortage, although one wonders how Spaniards. 


will react after tasting this quite un-Spanish product. 
The offering is “bleachable prime yellow cottonseed 
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oil” for purchase from the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration by firms under arrangement with Spain. 
The prices range from 12.17 cents to 13.2 cents per 
pound, and the purchases are made through the 
Commodity Credit Office in New Orleans. The pur- 
chasing firms negotiating the contracts with Spain 
for handling this oil make a profit over the purchase 
price. 


Dissatisfaction behind the Bright Curtain 


Although Congress is being constantly told that every- 
one in Spain is happy about the American program 
for that country, there are times when the cat is let 
out of the bag to show considerable dissatisfaction 
behind the rosy curtain. For instance, when McCar- 
ran was arguing in the Senate for increased aid to 
Spain he said that the Spaniards were “very much 
upset by the propaganda that is being spread by the 
enemies of the free world that the recently concluded 
arrangements with the United States will simply re- 
sult in Spain being a target for the A-bomb.” 

He went on to say: 

“This propaganda is becoming increasingly effec- 
tive and was stepped up when word reached Spain - 
through the press that American economic aid was 
reduced from $85 million in 1954 to $30 million in 
1955. It is therefore imperative that the amount be 
increased and that the increase go to strengthening 
the Spanish civilian economy.” 

But he went even further than this before a secret 
meeting of the Senate Appropriations Committee. 
Much of this secret testimony has been released and 
may now be published. 

Said McCarran: “When the government of Spain 
says to its people, ‘We are only going to get $30 
million, I have been advised that it has been a 
shock to the people of Spain, and that it is liable 
to create a condition over there that is not healthy 
to carrying out our agreement. That is the advice 
that I get from a source that I think is reliable.” 

Actually McCarran was arguing for $85 million 
but settled for $55 million. 

He frankly admitted that there was need “to ap- 
pease the situation” with more money. 

The unhealthiness of some of our relations with 
the Franco government was suggested by Air Force 
Secretary Harold E. Talbot when he appeared be- 
fore the House Armed Services Committee on Febru- 
ary 1 and admitted there was a delay in construc- 
tion due to failure of the Spanish government to hand 


over the needed land, as agreed. This delay was cri- 
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ticized several weeks ago in the report of several 
congressmen who had visited Spain. Secretary Talbot 
also revealed that a pipeline contract for $5,806,000 
had been awarded to a British firm which had un- 
derbid the Americans by more than one million 
dollars. 


There is a “flexibility” provision in the Mutual 
Security Act, however, which does not limit the ad- 
ministration to the amount set by Congress. This 
can be increased at the discretion of the President, 
and there can be transfers from one country to 
another. 


For instance, when Dr. D. A. Fitzgerald, the FOA 
deputy director, was before the House Appropriations 
Committee, he was asked: 

“Suppose this committee for one reason or another 
decided to give no funds to Spain. Could the execu- 
tive branch in its wisdom take funds from other 
sources under the flexibility provision and put them 
in Spain?” 

“Legally it could,” Fitzgerald replied. ‘““However, 
the executive would be influenced very greatly by the 
position Congress has taken in respect to any pro- 
posed program.” 

It should be noted that Franco, with the knowledge 
that he could go directly to the executive branch in- 
stead of to Congress, would be in an excellent posi- 


tion to bring pressure on the Defense Department 
for more funds. 


Senator Chavez and the Voice 


The $391,000, and a little more, which the United 
States is spending this year for its Voice of America 
broadcasts to Spain‘ and its information centers there 
is due for an overhauling and some severe trimming 
before the Senate Appropriations Committee this 
year. At least such will be the case if Senator Chavez 
of New Mexico has his way. 

Since the death of Nevada’s Senator Pat McCar- 
ran last summer, Chavez has come to the front as 
the leading spokesman for Franco’s regime in Con- 
gress. He and McCarran ran neck-and-neck in their 
support of aid for the Franco regime. Yet, although 
their objectives were the same, they differed widely 
on methods. Chavez, who is descended from New 
Mexico’s old Spanish families and understands the 
Spantsh outlook somewhat better than did McCar- 
ran, the Celt, was—and is—a more authentic voice 
in the matter of expressing the viewpoint of the Fran- 
co government. 
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Chavez objects to our heavy expenditures in try- 
ing to sell Spaniards on the American way of life. 
He does not object for the reason those Americans 
do who see in this expenditure another useless sop 
to a totalitarian regime. Rather he objects for the 
same reason as does the Franco setup—they don’t 
like the idea of exporting American liberalism to 
Spaniards. Such ideas hardly fit in with the dicta- 
torship’s thesis that liberal ideas are criminal. 


Commenting on the expenditure for the broadcasts 
and information services, Chavez said recently: “The 
justification for this expense is questionable, serves 
no useful purpose and should be eliminated. The 
Spanish people do not have to be told through the 
Voice of the way Americans live or what the world- 
wide political and economic views might be. Besides, 
their position in the fight against communism is well 
established in this country.” 

Chavez mentioned that “the national Spanish ra- 
dio broadcasts daily news and commentaries” to 
Spaniards. The implication seems to be that they 
don’t need any additional information. 


The UN and NATO 


The decision to allow Franco to have an observer 
at the UN is an obvious first step toward giving him 
full membership. The same is true of the connection 
between the bases agreements and Franco’s hankering 
to get into NATO. He is already hanging onto the 
coattails of the Portuguese dictatorship, a NATO 
member. The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
was told by Livingston T. Merchant, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for European Affairs, that this was 
not the right time for adding either Yugoslavia or 
Spain to NATO because of existing opposition. 

“As you know,” said Merchant, “adherence to 
the North Atlantic Treaty requires unanimous action 
by the existing signatories, and there remain in cer- 
tain quarters among our North Atlantic allies objec- 
tions to bringing either Spain or Yugoslavia in. It 
is not under active consideration and I do not think 
it would be propitious at the present time in any 
event.” 

He was asked: ‘““Then we are probably going to 
let that ride for the present time, in any event?” 

Merchant replied, “Yes, sir.” 


This was followed by a discussion which was kept 
“off the record.” 


WASHINGTON, FEBRUARY 1955 
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Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


More details about the interview. 


The curtain of silence enveloping the famous Franco- 
Don Juan meeting of December 29 is beginning to 
melt away. 

Only one cabinet minister had been informed in 
advance about the meeting: Luis Carrero Blanco, 
Secretary of the Cabinet. On the afternoon of De- 
cember 28, Franco ordered him to be at the Pardo 
Palace the following morning promptly at 8:00 
A.M. But at the last minute Franco apparently 
changed his mind. For when, at the appointed time, 
Carrero Blanco drew up in his big Cadillac, Franco 
said to him, “Well, Carrero, I think it is better that 
you stay here. Antufiez will go with me.” Antunez 
is an admiral who has never been politically active. 

Four automobiles of the armed police, identical 
with Franco’s, made up the cortege. At 11:00 A.M. 
the parade of five black cars drew up in front of 
the house of the Count de Ruisefada at Las Ca- 
bezas, where they were welcomed by Don Juan, ac- 
companied by his secretary, Ramon Padilla, his cour- 
ier between Lisbon and Madrid, Julio Danvila, the 
Count de Fontanar and the Count de los Andes, 

The interview took place in the big hall on the 
ground floor. It was illuminated by a few candles 
and the log fire burning in the fireplace. Franco 
and Don Juan were closeted there alone, while the 
others walked about the grounds, returning, from 
time to time, to the front of the house. At 4:00 
P.M. the door flew open and Don Juan shouted, 
“I’m dying of hunger. Let’s have lunch.” Both ap- 
peared to be in good spirits. Lunchtime passed with 
jokes and chitchat. When it was over, at 5 o'clock, 
the two went back into retirement. An hour later 
the door was opened again and Don Juan appeared, 
calling “Julio!” (“‘Julio” is Count Danvila, who ar- 
ranged the details of the meeting.) 

Julio entered and Don Juan closed the door after 
him. “We need you as an arbitrator,’ said Don 
Juan, smiling. “Tell us if the General did or did not 
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agree that nothing would be discussed here except 
the education of Juan Carlos.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation Danvila replied: 
“It was agreed that the education of the Infante 
would be the only subject of discussion, and, in ad- 
dition, it was agreed that the Duke de la Torre 
would be in charge of his education.” 

“Thanks, Julio,” said Don Juan. “That is all I 
wanted to know.” 

The talks ended at 8:00 P.M. when Don Juan 
emerged, with a paper in his hand. “Here is the joint 
statement,” he said. 

What had happened? 

Shortly before the end of the interview Don Juan 
said to Franco, “What would you think about a 
joint statement, General?” 

“That is not indispensable,” replied Franco. 

“T would prefer that there be one,” said Don Juan. 

“All right, let’s compose one now,” said Franco. 
“Ts there some paper?” 

“That is not necessary,” replied Don Juan, draw- 
ing a typewritten sheet from his pocket. “Read this.” 

Franco read the paper, inserting a few changes 
in the wording as he went along. According to this 
statement, Franco agreed to the following: 

1) That Juan Carlos’ studies would be supervised 
by General Martinez Campos. 

2) That Don Juan would not renounce his claim 
to the throne. 

3) That the education of the Infante would be 
political, and not purely military. 

4) That Franco and Don Juan would meet again 
in 1955, at the same time or, if possible, during 
September. 

Late in January, Franco received Joaquin Calvo 
Sotelo, who had headed the list of monarchist candi- 
dates submitted during the municipal elections of No- 
vember 21. Calvo Sotelo brought a thick file of 
monarchist claims of irregularities and outrages com- 
mitted against them in connection with those elec- 
tions. While looking over the file, Franco told Calvo 
Sotelo that he knew nothing about the matter. To 
this Calvo Sotelo is said to have become angry and 
to have told Franco that he had created a personal 
dictatorship, which was not what he had been desig- 
nated for. Franco made no comment. 

On the other hand, Sr. Iturmendi, the Minister of 
Justice, who is a monarchist, has sent word to Franco 
that he intends to resign if Franco continues to coun- 
tenance these obstacles to justice. This is one of the 


> 


_ factors that will precipitate the approaching govern- 


mental crisis. Madrid, February 1955 
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Editorials: 


INTERNATIONAL BRIGADES 


Ever since the expatriation of those half-million Span- 
ish men and women who crossed the French fron- 
tier on foot at the end of the Spanish Civil War, 
fortune, allied to circumstance,—one never moves 
without the other,—has provided smoother paths for 
some of the refugees from other oppressed countries. 
For example: the Polish, Roumanian, Yugoslavian 
and Hungarian refugees to whom the road to Spain 
has been facilitated. 

Years ago the portals of Spain began quietly to 
swing open to refugees from these countries, that is, 
to those who were selected, not for their democratic 


sympathies to be sure, but rather for the suitability 


of their ideologies to the regime of Franco. Little by 
little they entered the country, quietly and without at- 
tracting undue attention—not like those Spaniards 
who clamored so noisily in France against the abuses 
and lootings of the concentration camps where they 
were interned. No, these refugees entered Spain un- 
der the benevolent wing of the Caudillo himself. 'To- 
day the number of these eastern European exiles who 
live the life of tourists in Spain is legion. 

Roumanian, Polish, Yugoslavian and Czechoslo- 
vakian embassies are still maintained in Madrid, as 
national centers for these groups. 

In his recent report to the United States Senate, 
General Julius Klein apparently made a recommen- 
dation that these refugee aggregations in Spain be 
mobilized. Now it appears that this recommendation 
is to be realized, with General Franco’s blessing: in- 
ternational anti-communist brigades are to be in- 
stalled in the interior of Spain. They will operate un- 
der their own national colors and will be under the 
sole command of their own nationals. They will be 
armed by the United States. The chiefs and officers 
of the Spanish Army will have no command or au- 
thority whatsoever over these brigades to be estab- 
lished on Spanish territory. This is a far cry from 
the Flanders brigades that brought glory to Spain and 
honor to her king! 

This is a serious matter, with dangerous implica- 
tions. If these brigades are envisaged as an auxiliary 
force in the event of external communist aggression, 
then ‘they would seem to us to constitute a potential 
source of provocation to the Spanish people, and an 
affront to the Spanish Army. A country that is as 
anti-communist as is Spain, with a people of such 
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IN SPAIN 


vigor and stamina as the Spaniard, should be suffi- 
cient to resist external aggression; the Army, if it is 
well-organized, should be adequate to confront the 
enemy without the aid of foreign manpower. 

But if the plan is not based upon this proposition, 
then the alternative implication is that a communist 
menace exists within Spain, of which Franco has 
reason to be apprehensive. Otherwise it seems inex- 
plicable that the Franco regime which bases its pro- 
paganda on extraterritorial claims in Morocco and 
Gibraltar, should, on the other hand, meekly turn 
over its own home territory to foreign brigades. In 
this way Franco will end up by converting his en- 
tire country into an international colony. 


FRANCO'S "‘AMNESTY"' 


Much publicity has been given recently to Franco’s 
beckoning gestures towards the Spanish expatriates, 
and his talk of an amnesty. Two convenient legal 
terms are used in this connection: amnesty, and par- 
don. This makes it necessary for us to revert, once 
again, to the reasons for the Spanish exodus. 

Those half-million refugees left their country and 
tramped across the French frontier at the end of a 
Civil War which they had fought in order to main- 
tain a Law to which they had a sovereign right as 
free citizens. They became expatriates in order to 
remain faithful to their ideology and to safeguard 
their own lives. Neither the term “‘amnesty” nor “par- 


_don”’ is applicable to these patriots, nor, on the other 


hand, is the regime of General Franco really disposed 
to permit these Spaniards to become freely reinte- 
grated into their former life and status. Hundreds of 
cases may be cited of Spanish expatriates who, lured 
by the siren song of Franco and his diplomatic emis- 
saries, returned to their homeland only to be placed 
immediately on trial and condemned to long sen- 
tences. 

Leaving aside, as it would take us far afield, the 
existent juridical reasons making it impossible to apply 
the amnesty or the pardon to those who have com- 
mitted no crime, two conflicting factors exist which 
make an understanding between Franco and the ex- 
patriates out of the question. First of all, Franco is 
in no position to admit the Spanish refugees en masse 
and to concede them total legal re-institution, even 
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should he sincerely wish to do so. And in the second 
place, the refugees, m their turn, never forget the 
reasons for their expatriation, as valid today as they 
ever were in the past. 

A few months ago in a speech delivered from the 
balcony of the City Hall in Salamanca, General 
Franco qualified these Spaniards in the exterior as 
“unworthy minorities’. It is the members of these 
“unworthy minorities’ whom he now wishes to lure 
to Spain with promises which he cannot keep. 

The Spanish expatriates do not lend themselves to 
fraud, nor do they betray their trust. They have re- 
plied to Franco that they did not leave Spain for 
having committed a crime, but in order to protect 
their democratic institutions, their ideology and their 
lives. Those are the reasons that keep them in exile, 
as they themselves have declared, “fas long as human 
rights are not respected in Spain.” 
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sary cabinets in each case, they would of necessity, 
no party having an absolute majority, have had to 
arrive at the compromise of a political policy, the 
excesses or defects of which could have been moder- 
ated by succeeding government in the light of the 
selection of the Parliament. 

The war caught him by surprise. He tried to stop 
it at the beginning by not swallowing the interna- 
tional bait that the Spanish Popular Front took 
blindly. He tried to liquidate the enemy by assum- 
ing that actually it was only a question of a military 
revolt by a handful of spiteful generals and forty re- 
bellious priests. How could the great men responsible 
for world policy fail to see that, much more than 
in the case of the Negus of Abyssinia, the defense of 
Spain was vital to the integrity of Europe? She 
would defend herself if only she were sold the arms 
to which, like any recognized government, she had 
the right; and especially when she was a party to 
commercial agreements which not only permitted 
her, but obliged her, to buy from a given country 
in preference to another. 

Still able to think things through clearly, but 
deeply hurt, Azafia, in his presidential refuge in 
Valencia, wrote La velada en Benicarld, a dialogue 
of transcendental contemporary significance, which 
also appears in the diary of his Memoirs. The note- 
books covering the first years of the Republic had 
been given to me for safekeeping. Two of them were 
stolen from me by my vice-consul in Geneva who, 
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doubtful at the outset of the ultimate success of the 
Civil War, wished, after having first refused to follow 
certain of his comrades in their defection, to ingrati- 
ate himself with them anew and join their ranks. 
Published as they have been by one of Franco’s crim- 
inal colonels, even emasculated and altered with in- 
terpolations and comments of the basest quality, there 
shines through their pages the truth against which 
these men have no defense, since they hide it and 
debase it, not only the Franquistas—who are not 
frank enemies—but also unfaithful friends. 

Azaiia’s memory is irreproachable as regards both 
his public and private conduct. He believed the war 
was being lost when the elemental postulates of rea- 
son that guided his feelings were not carried out. And 
the war was lost. This occurred simply through the 
defection, first of France and England, then of the 
United States, in that area of principles on which 
rests worthy international co-existence. But towering 
above all the errors that we may have committed in 
a legitimate defense of the Republic, stands the crime 
—with the mark of Cain—of Franco and his hench- 
men, from the gun-toting Archbishop to the last 
Falangist and miserable Carlist. Azafia held Franco 
accountable, even for the criminal excesses of the 
rabble unleashed in our ranks, that arose against the 
military treason. 


“Now,” he said, and it was remediable when he 
said it, “we shall also lose the peace.” “I have failed,” 
he repeated, “along with all my associates... .” “I 
am a writer lost in politics. . . .” “Whatever happens, 
the émigrés won’t do it in one place or another. The 
Spaniards will do it in Spain.” And when I ask him 
what person or persons, when all that are left are 
dead, imprisoned or scoundrels, he replies, smiling 
sadly: “Who knows! Perhaps even some unknown 
employee of the Department of Justice.” 

The President of the Spanish Republic lies buried 
on French soil where he died, as he predicted in his 
final speech in Valencia, “because his heart was 
broken.” “And no one will ever know,” he added, 
“who has suffered most for the freedom of Spain.” 

“His heart is broken. Swollen, there is no room 
for it in his chest,” was the casual but tremendously 
exact diagnosis of his doctor in Arcachon, a member 
of the illustrious Huguenot family of the Monods. 

Above his tomb in Montauban he wished a cross 
and a cypress tree. And this simple inscription: 
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STATEMENTS 
BY SOME 

OF THE READERS 
OF IBERICA 


Claude G. Bowers: ‘In these days of news suppressions and misrepresentations, IBERICA, express- 
ing the aspirations of the Spanish people, and throwing light on actual happen- 
ings behind the Spanish Iron Curtain is important to all who would know 
the truth. The illustrious names in Spanish literature among the contributors, 
such as Madariaga and Ramon Sender, give assurance of distinction of style 
and depth in thought. It should appeal to all friends of freedom and democracy.” 





Van Wyck Brooks: “I always read IBERICA with fascinated interest. The temporarily lost cause 
of the anti-Franco Spanish Republic will always be dear to everyone who hopes 
for a free and just world. I am grateful to IBERICA not only for keeping 
this cause alive in American minds but also for enlisting the most brilliant and 
sympathetic writers.” 


Alfred Kazin: “IBERICA seems to me one of the few links left between the democratic con- 
science of America and the Spariish people. I have been a subscriber to it 
almost from its inception, and read it with gratitude for the news it gives me 
of Spain. I admire its quiet but firm dissent from mob opinion at the present 
time, and I have utter confidence in its thoroughly humane and anti-totalitarian 
principles.” 





Herbert L. Matthews: “I find IBERICA a most useful and interesting publication. It brings me infor- 
mation about Spain that I could not get from other sources and I have noted 
that you are able to get an impressive list of contributors to the magazine.” 


' Marianne Moore: ‘“IBERICA is resolute and undeceived—one unequivocally disinterested voice, 
raised on behalf of civic honesty and the cause of free men.” 


Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.: “IBERICA deserves all our thanks for helping keep alive the hope of a free 
and democratic Spain.” 


